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The Hitler Movement 


In view of the increasing importance of Adolf Hitler 
and his party (the National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party, known as the Nazis) in German politics, it seems 
useful to present a digest of a recent German volume 
which gives a fairly objective account of the Hitler move- 
ment.* 

In 1923 Hitler led an attempt at revolt in Munich. He 
was captured and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
but was released after a few months, under certain re- 
strictions. This imprisonment made him a martyr and 
a romantic figure in the eyes of the people. He was born 
in Austria, just across the border from Bavaria, the son 
of a petty official with a peasant background. During 
the war he served in the Bavarian army, which meant the 
loss of his Austrian citizenship, and, at its close, he was 
stationed as a soldier in Munich. Here he became inter- 
ested in politics and joined the newly-formed German 
Workers’ Party. He did not trouble to become natural- 
ized in Germany at once, and, later, citizenship was re- 
fused him on account of the high treason of the Munich 
putsch. For some time he was “a man without a coun- 
try,” until a way was found to give him German citizen- 
ship, just before the presidential elections last spring. 
During the years before the war when he was employed 
in Vienna he deve!oped some of the ideas which charac- 
terize his program today, notably “anti-capitalism colored 
by anti-Semitism.” 

The program of the “Nazis,” generally known as The 
Twenty-five Points, was first adopted in 1920. In 1926 
the general assembly of the party reaffirmed it and de- 
clared: “This program is unchangeable.” In order to set- 
tle the question whether any particular statement is or is 
not official Hitler has declared that “only his decrees and 
announcements or those which follow his direct orders, 
are valid.” It may be noted, however, that the Twenty- 
five Points were prepared by Gottfried Feder, not by 
Hitler. Hitler’s chief contribution to the movement is 
his gift for propaganda. He invented the Nazi flag and 
the “storm troops” with their brown shirts. The latter 
idea was, of course, taken over from the Fascists. 


AntI-SEMITISM 
Perhaps the closest comparison to the Nazis’ attitude 
toward race is that of the Marxians toward the class 
struggle. Alfred Rosenberg, in his Mythos des Zwang- 


* Hitler's Weg. By Theodor Heuss. Stuttgart, Union Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1932. 


‘to the state. 


sigsten Jahrhunderts, tried to analyze the whole race prob- 
lem, showing the relation of race to culture as well as 
His thesis is that the Nordic race has a 
monopoly of ability in the development of the state and 
of culture. Blondness becomes the visible proof of a 
claim to mastery. Essentially, this means “Aryan” soli- 
darity against the Jews. ‘He who studies the question 
thoroughly . . . discovers that this religion [Judaism] 
gives its adherents instruction in deceit, prescriptions for 
perjury, rules for murder . . .; indeed Judaism has only 
cultural destroying qualities, yet Christianity developed 
out of Judaism.” It should perhaps be noted that the 
Rosenberg book is not an official party document. Some 
anti-Semites go so far as to say that, because of its Jew- 
ish origin, Christianity itself is destructive to the Ger- 
man nation. Others say that Jesus was a German and 
that his conflict with Jewish orthodoxy was rooted in 
that fact. Some urge that the Old Testament should not 
be taught in the schools. Hitler, however, realizes that 
these extremists endanger his policies. 

The platform declares that “in the third empire Jews 
may be neither editors nor writers for newspapers in the 
German language; any financial share or influence is also 
forbidden; in case of violation of this rule they risk im- 
mediate expulsion. Only in this way will a ‘German 
press’ become possible. . . . For only when the Jews may 
no longer write in German newspapers will the German 
people be protected against the politico-moral contagion” 
caused by the presence of the Jews. It has “often been 
noticed that almost the same vocabulary which the Ger- 
man anti-Semites use about the Jews is used in the world 
to characterize the Germans.” Anti-Semitism seems, in 
fact, to move between two poles. “The Aryan appears 
as . .. the bearer of culture, the representative of gov- 
erning ability, . . . all superior wisdom is his possession. 
.. . At the same time he is the victim of a handful of 
cowardly uncreative individuals.” The Twenty-five Points 
also declare that “only those can be citizens who . . . are 
of German blood, without regard for religion. No Jew 
can be a member of the German people [Volksgenossen].” 
Public rights are to be limited to citizens, all of whom 
must have “equal rights and duties.” Others “may live 
in Germany only as guests and must be subject to the 
laws for foreigners.” The author points out that such 
a regulation, if put into practice, might be more danger- 
ous fof the Germans than for the Jews, since it would 
give other countries an excuse to deprive Germans of 
their civil rights. If the restriction in regard to “Ger- 
man blood” is applied only to Jews it will affect hardly 
one per cent of the population. 
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Tue PotiticaAL PROGRAM 


National Socialists do not foresee the establishment of 
their system by a majority vote, for that seems to them 
“a degeneration of the state,” but by the “right of the 
group which . . . establishes itself.’ The Twenty-five 
Points call for “the creation of a strong central power 

. unlimited authority of the political central parlia- 
ment over the whole empire and its general organiza- 
tions, the formation of professional and occupational 
chambers to attend to the matters left to the individual 
states.” The ideas of the Nazis have changed since this 
program was written, but it is “unchangeable.” 

Nothing is said in the program about finance or the 
administration of justice, or the way in which office is 
secured. The question of professional representation has 
not been given much attention. The theory is that the 
members of a given occupation would be a unit in any 
decision and that, with the elimination of the struggle for 
power among the different groups, a synthesis of all of 
them would be possible. 

With the increase in their power in Germany and of 
their hope of becoming the majority, the complaints of 
the Nazis against majority decisions have become less 
vigorous. Nevertheless, they insist that the important 
thing is “the will of an individual, or of a group. That 
will always be a minority. But because it knows what 
it wills .. . it has the right to action... .” 


THE Economic PRoGRAM 

The Nazi economic program has not been clearly de- 
veloped. Agrarian revolutionary ideas were to the fore 
at the time the program was drawn up. Hitler has ex- 
plained that the demand for “the expropriation of land 
for common use” refers to land “which has been secured 
in illegitimate ways or is not administered for the good 
of the people.” In the Twenty-five Points socialism is 
defined as “common advantage before the advantage of 
the individual.” “The program also declares for the abo- 
lition of income gained without work or effort,” but adds 
that “national socialism recognizes private ownership in 
principle and puts it under state protection.” While the 
first statement originated in the inflation period in Ger- 
many, it is due fundamentally to “distrust and hatred of 
rent on land and interest on loans the enjoyment of which 
comes without work or effort.” The Twenty-five Points 
also demand a large scale development of care for the 
aged, condemn war profits, call for the “immediate com- 
munalization of the great department stores and their 
leasing at low rates to small shopkeepers,” and “the 
strictest control of all shopkeepers in their sales to the 
Reich, the states and the communes.” The only refer- 
ence to taxation in the Twenty-five Points is that regard- 
ing war profits; manufacturing and imports are not men- 
tioned. There is no specific plan for ending unemploy- 
ment; although the National Socialists preach the duty to 
work, 

Hitier’s Foreicn Poricy 


The chief point in Hitler’s foreign policy is “the ex- 
tension of German power and opportunity for settlement 
toward the East, . . . the struggle with France will not be 
really sought, but seems to be fated . . .; the essential 
goal of German expansion lies in Eastern Europe, cer- 
tainly not in a struggle for a new overseas empire.” The 
destruction of France is to be viewed as “only the means 
to the development of our people elsewhere.” The author 
explains that the question of Eastern Europe is bound up 
with romantic memories of the German colonial move- 


ments of the Middle Ages, as well as with “the present 
impossible situation in the East, which the Versailles 
Treaty forced on Germany.” Mr. Heuss thinks that Hit- 
ler’s hatred of the Slavs may be due to “over-compensa- 
tion” for his own Slavic blood. He “guards against the 
reproof that he is working for a new war, but he acts on 
the knowledge that another war must occur and that Ger- 
man foreign policy should be so organized that she will 
be victorious.” His hope seems to be to create an alliance 
with Italy and Great Britain (with aid also from the 
United States) against France. This is said to be the 
explanation for “his almost passionate bid to have Ger- 
many under his leadership recognized as a wall against 
Soviet Russia and world revolution and his assurances 
that private debts will be paid.” 


RELIGION AND THE HITLER MOVEMENT 


Hitler’s only interest in religion is in the effect it may 
have on his struggle for power. In Judaism he sees only 
the race element and considers it “more or less of a fraud” 
as a religion. The Twenty-five Points say that “we de- 
mand the freedom of all religious creeds in the state in 
so far as they do not endanger its existence and are not 
opposed to German morality and moral attitudes.” 

The National Socialists in Munich, where the party 
originated, were mainly Catholics, like Hitler himself. 
Nevertheless, there has been a sharp controversy with the 
Catholic Church because the latter feared that the dec- 
laration about the danger to the state and to the moral 
sentiments of the German race might be directed against 
itself. Naturally, it disapproved heartily Rosenberg’s 
Mythos des Zwangigsten Jahrhunderts. In addition, 
there has been a tendency in the Hitler movement to 
demand that the church must content itself with matters 
of worship only. And, of course, the Catholic Church 
cannot accept the idea of a national church. The Protes- 
tants, on the other hand, always had close relationships 
with the state until the German revolution, and are re- 
sentful against the Social Democrats who have been in 
power since then because these relationships were broken 
off. Hence, one section of the Protestants are willing to 
oppose the present German state. 


THE Party ORGANIZATION 


There are two very different tendencies in the Hitler 
movement, as it is often called. The one is the romantic 
legend of the leader—the man who has sacrificed him- 
self for the cause and who takes the responsibility. The 
other is the huge party organization which Hitler con- 
trols and for which he makes all the final decisions. Thou- 
sands now live by the party as well as for it. 

While very little is known about the way in which the 
National Socialist Party is financed, it has certainly spent 
more in agitation than any other German political move- 
ment, according to the author. It is well known that, 
although its program is called “socialism” some of its 
supporters are not Socialists. To what extent such gifts 
are accompanied by conditions which will hinder party 
action later, cannot be known at present. In addition to 
special contributions, there is an entrance fee of two 
marks and a monthly fee of one mark for all members. 
Since the party now has a membership of about 700,000, 
these fees alone bring in considerable money. In addi- 
tion to that there are the honoraria received for addresses. 
The Nazis introduced into Germany the idea of an ad- 
mission fee for political meetings. Hitler has admitted 
that he demands a guarantee of a definite amount for his 
addresses. 
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The Hitler “army” developed slowly. Hitler explains 
in his autobiography that it was originally a little group 
to protect him in case riots occurred in meetings where 
he was speaking. The so-called party police are specially 
picked men who act as the leader’s escort. The essential 
qualities for the “S.A.” men (Sturm Abteilung) or the 
so-called Shock Troop Brigade are “actual presence, good 
behavior, good lungs, if necessary strong fists.” This 
organization is modelled on the Fascist “black shirts.” 
They “see themselves as some 10,000 young men whose 
most important task is preparation, year after year, for 
history as it is described to them.” The S.A. men are 
divided into groups, the “Hitler youth,” up to 18 years, 
the reserve, men over 40, etc. There is a motor division 
to provide transportation, and an air division is planned. 

Hitler’s special gift is for propaganda. He avoids con- 
crete economic and political issues and never “discusses,” 
but is a “master of the ecstasy of feeling,” and of arous- 
ing the passions of the mass. He is also very skilful in 
using martial music, songs and symbols. Writing seems 
to him much less important as a method of propaganda 
than speaking. There are almost no influential writers 
among the Nazis, and for a long time there was only 
one daily paper. Nazi speakers are forbidden to address 
neutral meetings or to talk over the radio. 

Hitler insists upon the legality of his movement at 
every possible opportunity. This is partly to maintain its 
standing with other groups who fear a revolution and 
partly to control his own followers. Some of the latter 
do not take this legality very seriously. By legality he 
now means its acceptance by a majority. But a real ma- 
jority seems to be impossible because the attitude of the 
Catholic bishops prevents any substantial gains from the 
Catholic Center Party. This makes the question of a 
coalition with other groups increasingly important. In 
every Nazi assembly one hears that Germany must choose 
between national socialism and communism, that the So- 
cial Democrats are “the great danger,” for they have be- 
trayed both Germany and the revolution. A strengthen- 
ing of communism is actually regarded as desirable since 
it will show that “there is only one group ready to pro- 
tect and save German culture, private ownership, the fam- 
ily, in short, the holiest rights and possessions of the 
scorned bourgeois world.” 


REASONS For Its PopuLarity 


The author thinks that the development of the Hitler 
movement was really due to the Versailles Treaty and 
that its terms are much more significant for an under- 
standing of the Hitler movement than are the Twenty- 
five Points. The influence of the treaty increases as time 
goes on. The endeavor to find some one to blame for 
present conditions in Germany prevents the growth of a 
common national feeling. Each group believes that it 
has a monopoly on patriotism and that the others are 
treasonable. 

In addition, there is now a struggle between the gene- 
rations. Available jobs are held by fathers against sons. 
In Germany they speak of the “pre-war generations,” the 
“war generation,’ and “post-war Germany.” “Young” 
Germany insists that it has no share in the guilt of its 
fathers. Social resentment is particularly evident in the 
universities, and the Nazis are making particularly stren- 
uous efforts to reach the university students. 


The young peasants are the most numerous group in 
the National Socialist Party, though there are also many 
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of the middle class, and also workers who have been won 
over from the Social Democrats or the Communists. 
There are, of course, practical difficulties, in promising 
at the same time to the peasants higher incomes and to 
the industrial workers of the great cities a lower cost of 
living. So far it has been possible to keep practical dif- 
ficulties in the background. The different groups among 
the Nazis are bound together by anti-capitalistic senti- 
ments. Conditions in Germany today—the uncertainty of 
life and the sight of shameless luxury alongside dire need 
—daily create dissatisfaction. 


Introduction to Consumers’ Research 


Consumers’ Research, 24 West 25th Street, New York 
City, organized “as a membership corporation to provide 
unbiased information and counsel on goods bought by the 
ultimate consumer” has published a pamphlet available on 
application describing its history and services. Answers 
are given to thirty questions most commonly asked about 
the organization. ‘To the question “whom is Consum- 
ers’ Research trying to serve” the following answer is 
given: “Consumers’ Research wishes to serve all per- 
sons who honestly desire expert professional advice 
for their own personal use or that of their immediate 
families on the goods and services which they buy, and 
those who, like economists, and teachers and students of 
the social sciences, wish to keep abreast of the new knowl- 
edge of consumption.” 


In 1927 Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink published 
Your Money's Worth (Macmillan Company, N. Y.), 
which was described as “a study in the waste of the con- 
sumer’s dollar.” The publication of the book resulted in 
considerable correspondence with consumers who made 
specific inquiries of the authors. It was decided to ex- 
pand the Consumers’ Club, organized in White Plains, 
New York, “to meet the problems of such correspondents 
and to obtain more data on goods.” During its first year 
the Consumers’ Club had a membership of 565 persons. 
In December, 1929, it was renamed “Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc.’ In May, 1932, Consumers’ Research had 
36,800 members. About two-thirds of the members have 
been renewing their affiliation yearly. 


Income is now derived from membership fees, which 
are $2.00 a year, although a number of members volun- 
tarily subscribe additional sums of from $1.00 to $25.00 
a year. 

Unique Functions 


The service of Consumers’ Research is almost unique 
because, unlike most organizations serving the consumer, 
it names products which it regards as inferior or which 
it cannot approve. (An exception is the American Medi- 
cal Association, which deals by name with patent medi- 
cines and quack remedies.) 

Consumers’ Research has been able to improve its own 
testing facilities, as well as to pool reliable information 
in regard to tests of advertised products made by private 
and public agencies. 

The information supplied by Consumers’ Research in 
regard to products approved and not approved is given 
only on a confidential basis. Members are obliged to sign 
an application blank promising not to reveal the informa- 
tion to*others than members of their immediate families. 
It has been brought to the attention of Consumers’ Re- 
search that this confidence has been violated and that 


some of its information has been circulated among adver- 
tisers. 
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Time Harper's RerusE AbVERTISING 

The following paragraph which appears in the general 
bulletin issued by Consumers’ Research in May, 1932, 
and which is not confidential, contains illuminating case 
material on the practices of two well known periodicals : 
“During the past few months we have been making ten- 
tative.and very modest experiments with advertising in 
magazines of progressive or liberal tendency, since many 
persons have complained that we are not making the Con- 
sumers’ Research service known to the hundreds of thou- 
sands who would be interested in what we are doing, if 
they could but know of it. We have placed advertise- 
ments in the New Republic and the Nation with excellent 
results and finally decided to expend the sum required for 
a quarter page in Harper's Magazine. That journal of 
liberal opinion, however, refused to accept an advertise- 
ment from ‘an organization whose work (not the adver- 
tisement) involved criticism of other advertisers. The 
magazine Time, whose editorial department writes a sub- 
scriber that it has known about Consumers’ Research for 
a good while and considers it to be a ‘fine organization,’ 
also declined Consumers’ Research’s advertising, for reas- 
ons which it did not care to communicate to us.” 


Seminar on Rural Training 


A seminar on training for rural professional religious 
leadership, attended by a small group of representatives 
of interdenominational organizations doing rural religious 
work and members of faculties of educational institutions, 
was held June 2-3 at Fletcher Farm, Proctorsville, Ver- 
mont. It was an independent and informal gathering, 
having been an outgrowth of a conference of represen- 
tatives of interdenominational organizations, held in New 
York, March 17, 1932. 

There were discussions of the functions and the train- 
ing needs of four professions: the rural ministry, the sec- 
retaryship of the Y.M.C.A., the secretaryship of the 
Y.W.C.A., and leadership in religious education. 

Discussion of the types of services which ministers are 
being called upon to render revealed eight distinct func- 
tions, as follows: performance of the duties of an execu- 
tive of an institution; conducting worship; preaching ; 
religious education; pastoral work; development of lay 
leadership; participation in civic activity; and cooperation 
with other religious groups. Attention was soon focused 
on the “state of the church” as it affects training. It was 
felt that obviously no one man can perform eight func- 
tions well; that there was need for a diverse ministry; 
that larger parish organization, or at least an organiza- 
tion of churches in larger units, is a pre-requisite for the 
improvement of the rural ministry. It was the sense of 
the group that the interests and religious needs of rural 
communities must be made paramount in church organi- 
zation. 

There was considerable discussion of the place of the 
agricultural college in providing training for persons in- 
tending to go into the ministry. The majority of those 
present believe in encouraging students for the ministry 
to take under-graduate work at agricultural colleges and 
in urging theological seminaries to give credit for such 
work. There was also interest in the use of successful 
larger parishes as training centers for theological semi- 
nary students or for a systematic interneship. 

The National Board of the Y.W.C.A. has been carry- 
ing on a research program for the purpose of answering 
specific questions in regard to rural programs which have 


been directly related to training. The research has been 
of two types: (1) case studies of communities and (2) 
studies of areas which reveal community contacts and re- 
lationships. The Association has for some years held a 
rural summer schoo] for professional workers where, in 
addition to a technical program, a good deal of the ex- 
perience of the Danish folk schools has been utilized. 
The social sciences, psychology, educational method and 
program making have been studied but the quality of the 
school experience is thought to be as important as the 
subject matter. 

The tendency within the Y.M.C.A. is to place college 
graduates or graduates of the professional schools of the 
Association in positions as assistant secretaries of coun- 
ties or districts. The county secretary, like the minister, 
is usualiy a generalist; he is a supervisor and trainer of 
volunteer leaders; he carries on work in religious educa- 
tion and in physical education; he gives considerable at- 
tention to leisure time activities and is also the executive 
of a county committee. The Springfield Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege is about to inaugurate new types of training for the 
secretaryship of the Y.M.C.A. 

Two classes of workers in religious education are being 
employed, both of them mainly by groups of churches 
rather than by a single church. First, there is the teacher 
of religion who actual'y conducts classes in church or 
week-day schools; secondly, there is the director of reli- 
gious education who works through lay officers and teach- 
ers of the schools. There seems to be a growing opinion 
that religious education should not be confined to the 
church school. Again, it was emphasized that larger par- 
ish organizations providing for diversified staffs are es- 
sential to the employment of religious education specialists 
in rural work. 

The report of the discussions of the seminar may be 
obtained in mimeographed form on application to Benson 
Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the Department. 


Public Relations of Foundations 


The report of Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for the year 1931, 
recently distributed, contains the following comment un- 
der the heading of “Foundation Policies”: “It is un- 
fortunately true that there are still a number of trusts, 
some of large capitalization, which publish no reports and 
furnish no information as to their activities. It must be 
assumed that these organizations realize neither the essen- 
tially public nature of their responsibility, as evidenced 
by exemption from taxation, nor the degree to which the 
attitude which they have adopted may tend to threaten 
public confidence in the foundation as an instrument of 
social usefulness.” 


Correction:—In INFORMATION SERVICE for June 25, in 
the article on “Recent Lynchings,” it was erroneously 
stated that only seven persons had been lynched in the 
United States within the last seven months. 

There were nine victims of lynching, the two omitted 
being Negroes—Tom Jackson, 25 years old, and George 
Banks, 27—who were lynched at Lewiston, West Va., 
December 10, 1931. Accused of the killing of two con- 
stables, the Negroes were prisoners in the Greenbrier 
County jail. A mob of 60 men, arriving in automobi'es, 
seized the jailer, took his keys, and carried the Negroes 


to a telephone pole, where they were hanged and their 
bodies riddled with bullets. 
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